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of the oligarchs on the constitution which resulted in complete
failure.1 Democracy seems to have flourished in Megara from
that time to the close of its existence as an independent state.
Such scanty details of its civic organisation as have been pre-
served refer, unfortunately, entirely to this period of democratic
rule, and tell us nothing of the earlier oligarchic organisation.2

It is a relief to turn from these changing governments to the
more stable oligarchies of Corinth and Sicyon. There were no
cities in Greece where the duration of tyranny was longer and
its work more complete; and perhaps this purification of the
state may have assisted the stability of any government
subsequently established; but another reason for the per-
manence of these constitutions is to be sought in their freedom
from any foreign influences of a democratic kind. Both were at
an early period members of the Peloponnesian confederacy, and
therefore within the sphere of Sparta's influence. Corinth was
too strong and too isolated in her naval and commercial
supremacy ever to be touched by Athenian influence, which her
rival interests alone would have urged her to repel; while
Sicyon had early shaken off the hegemony of Argos, and thus
obtained security from the democratic propaganda which that
state spread through Peloponnese. The absence of disturbing
causes explains not only the preservation but to some extent the
existence of these oligarchies, which, certainly at Sicyon and
probably at Corinth, were of a liberal type. For at the time
when they were founded hardly any other form of government
was possible, especially in cities that remained mainly Dorian
and had the Dorian tenacity for old customs and ancient forms.
The commercial character of both these states, while it may
have assisted the permanence of these governments, is also a
striking testimony to their justice. There are no blanks in
Greek history that are more to be regretted than the absence
of information on the social conditions and the political structure
of these two commercial oligarchies. Neither, as will be seen,
ended its days in peace; but both had a tenure of power
remarkable for any government in Greece, and one which
proves that they were valuable creations, a knowledge
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